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About Our Cover 
Fishing is tops anytime in Texas, but balmy spring weather 
finds Texas’ waterways jammed with adventurous anglers. 
The Pecos River near its confluence with the Rio Grande 
near Comstock is one of the more popular fishing spots of 
South Texans. The new Amistad Reservoir some 30 miles 
downstream from this spot will raise the river level 80 feet 
here when the reservoir fills. The US 90 bridge (Pecos River 
Bridge) forms a majestic backdrop for these anglers. 
Photograph by Jack Lewis 


Inside Front Cover 

Major highways and freeways form a network of important 
transportation arteries throughout San Antonio. Interstate 
Highways 10 and 35 presently serve the city, and a new 
freeway, IH 37, is now under construction. A 1.435-mile 
elevated section of the freeway (lower left) is currently 
being constructed from Pearl Parkway to Commerce Street. 
Right of way has been cleared for another section of the 
freeway which will join the north and south ends. When 
completed, the freeway will connect San Antonio and Corpus 
Christi. Photograph by Tim Newman, Automation Division 


All Aboard — for the miniature train ride through Palo 
Duro Canyon State Park, a spectacular side trip for 
Trail travelers. The state’s largest state park also offers 
challenging slopes, hiking paths, campsites unlimited, 
an aerial tramway ride, unbelievable beauty, and in sea- 
son, the famous Paul Green musical drama, “TEXAS.” 


PLAINS TRAIL 


Photographs by Jack Lewis and Hugh Pillsbury 


The Texas Plains Trail spans a vast area of the 
High Plains region of Texas. The tableland is called 
the Llano Estacado, an ancient Spanish term generally 
interpreted to mean “staked plains.”” Much of the Trail 
slices through what residents call the “Golden Spread,” 
a reference to this immensely rich agricultural, mineral, 
and industrial region. Geographically, this is the south- 
ernmost extension of the Great Plains of the United 
States. 

Once the entire plains were grasslands. Not a fence, 
not a single tree or shrub grew on the tablelands — 
only grass, as trackless as the sea. A branch of the 
Great Comanche War Trail swept across the expanse, 
and herds of buffalo wandered at will. Man wiped out 
the buffalo and overstocked the range with cattle. 
Grazed too closely by cattle confined within fences, the 
immensely valuable tall native grasses were destroyed, 
leaving only the less desirable short species. 

The land on the High Plains is nearly table-flat ex- 
cept where it has been disturbed by erosive influences. 
And therein lies some of the greatest geographical 
drama of the plains, because erosion has carved im- 
mense, spectacular canyon landscapes. 

Starting point for the 739-mile Trail is Amarillo, a 
financial, industrial, and agricultural hub. 
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A visit to the Panhandle-Plains Historical Museum on the small, well- 
landscaped campus of West Texas State University in Canyon is a 
treat for the whole family. Branding iron symbols are engraved in 
stone around the main entrance and the Old West exhibits inside are 
fascinating. West of Canyon historical markers recall the unusual 
“Feast of the First Thanksgiving” in 1541, 79 years before the Pil- 
grims landed in America! 


Amarillo, often called the “high point of the Texas star,’’ is the 
major city on the Trail, and travelers can obtain information about 
its attractions — and on the rest of the state — at the Department's 
Amarillo Tourist Bureau on IH 40. The city has 34 parks and lakes, 
one of the world’s largest livestock auctions ($50 million in sales 
annually), Amarillo College, Storyland Zoo, and a dramatic pylon 
dedicated to the rare natural element, helium. Amarillo is the world’s 
foremost producer of the gas. 


-. Cowboys pause to shoot the 

: bull on the Bell Ranch near 

: Turkey. The town is named 
: by pioneers for nearby 
ca wet roosts of wild turkey flocks. 

_ The town, established in the 
early 1890s, remains a com- 
mercial center for surround- 
hea - ing farmand ranch operations. 


Two of Lubbock’s most colorful claims to fame are chrysanthemums and Miss 
Texas of 1966, Susan Logan, who poses in a bed of flowers on the Texas 
Tech campus. Lubbock is fast achieving recognition as the “Chrysanthemum 
Capital of the Nation.'’’ On campus also is the outstanding West Texas Mu- 
“seum where Peter Hurd’s magnificent mural highlights the rotunda. 


Slip off the Trail to picnic or fish at White River Reservoir, then take 
the Trail. again to Post, the town. named for the noted breakfast 
cereal manufacturer. See Post Park Lake with geese (above), several 
historic sites, and a-sextuple group of oil pumps. The town sits 
squarely on the huge Garza Oil Field, and at this location black gold 
is extracted from six different levels. 
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Fortunate Trail travelers may spot small herds of the swift, tan and 
white pronghorns, usually called antelope, on the rolling native grass- 
lands. The graceful: animals once roamed here by the thousands. 


On the east bank of the White River in Blanco Canyon is one of the 

finest roadside parks in the state. There are picnic tables, some amy 
excellent views of water-sculptured boulders along the river, hiking pane y 
paths, and lookout points in the scenic setting. : 


The Trail passes through Silverton — a landmark here is the Briscoe 
County Jail— and spirals down the colorful edge of the Cap Rock, 
one of the most beautiful drives in the state. Amidst the rugged, 
jumbled canyon country just a few miles off the Trail highway is 
Burson Lakes. These cool blue lakes are a haven for Panhandle 
sportsmen and visitors. 
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One of the smallest towns on the Trail is Gail, named for Gail Borden Jr., inventor of 
condensed milk. He lived here when the town was a supply point for huge surrounding 
ranches. The only town in Borden County, Gail is an isolated village without bank, 
theater, railroad, hotel, doctor, or preacher. The only large building on the single, street 
is the county courthouse. Its adjacent stone jail has been in occasional use since 1896. 
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CEMETERY 


Old Boot Hill Cemetery is maintained by personnel of Cal Farley’s 
Boys Ranch at Tascosa. The famous and infamous — from Kit Car- 
son to Billy the Kid—once strolled the board sidewalks of Old 
Tascosa, and disputes were settled with a six-gun. Tascosa died 
when it was bypassed by the railroad. 


Russet heads of ripening maize span immense acreage on the table- 
flat High Plains near Dumas in the Texas Panhandle. Texas produces 
the nation’s greatest quantity of this protein-rich small grain, which 
is used in livestock feeds. Feedlot operations are among the fastest 
growing enterprises on the High Plains. When range livestock near 
market age and weight, they’re transferred to a commercial feedlot 
for a 90- to 120-day concentrated feeding program. 
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A reconstructed half-dugout, a type of residence once common to 
the plains, is on the Square House Museum grounds in Panhandle, 
next to last stop on the Trail. Lumber was scarce and costly, so 
homes were built partly or entirely underground. The dugout is fur- 
nished with genuine household articles of the pioneer era. About five 
miles south of Panhandle is Cree’s Tree, a small green bois d’arc 
tree — the first tree to grow on the Plains. 


The Muleshoe National Wildlife Refuge attracts migratory waterfowl 
in great numbers. The refuge protects the birds who pass and win- 
ter here. Most famous are the Sandhill Cranes which gather in 
greater numbers than anywhere else in the United States. Visitors 


are welcome in daylight hours. The best observation season is from 
late August to March. 


‘More people visit Mackenzie State Park annually than any other park 
in the state, attracted perhaps by the unusual Prairie Dog Town..A 
special fenced area allows close views of the little creatures who 
once inhabited the plains by the millions. Today they are almost 
extinct except for preserves like this one. 
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Curious spectators, led by an avid snake hunter, make their way 
to a secluded snake den 40-miles north of Sweetwater. 

Not only the snakes must be conquered, but also the land. Scaling 
the rough hills is part of the hunt. 


Set 


Dens are generally well concealed and dark. 
Here a hunter uses a mirror to reflect sunlight into the 
secluded area to check for snake movement. 


Photographs and Story 
By FRANK G. KELLY 
Travel and Information Division 


a ee for rattlesnakes in the rough hills and 
brush-covered prairies surrounding Sweetwater 
may seem like an odd and dangerous way to spend a 
weekend, but for many West Texans and 4 scattering 
of out-of-state residents, it is considered a popular 
sport just as safe as fishing. 

Each year hundreds of the rattlesnake buffs make long 
and short treks to Sweetwater to participate in the 
annual rattlesnake roundup and test their skills against 
those of the elusive snake. 

They come from all points in Texas and even as far 
away as Canada, Indiana, Utah, and Ohio to roam the 
rugged terrain seeking the “prairie king” whose dull 
color blends with the faded tones of its habitat of 
rugged rocks, tangled mesquite bushes, and bushy 
buffalo grass. 

No more perfect setting could be found for the 
“sport” which is increasing in popularity each year. 

For years natives of the area have recognized the 
snake’s prominence in the area. Tourists have been 
warned constantly of the snake’s presence and how not 
to rattle him. An early Texas tourist guidebook even 
offered this warning to tourists: 

“The rocks of West Texas may harbor rattlesnakes. 
Do not sit on rocks or walk among them in strange 
places. Snakes are usually holed up during the heat of 
the day but are outside in the morning and evening. 

“Look carefully before you step, especially in weeds, 
bushes, or rocks. If you hear a ‘sizzing’ or ‘hissing’ 
sound get away at once. The bite of the rattler is very 
dangerous. Natives wear boots on the range principally 
as protection against rattlers.” 

West Texans are more than aware of the poisonous 
snakes’ grip on the land and are what some refer to as 
“snake conscious.” 

“There ain’t no tellin’ how many rattlers we got out 
here,” one rancher quipped. “It’s shore *nough to keep 
them snake hunters busy at the roundup this year. We 
gotta long way to go ‘fore we begin to thin ’em out, 
though.” 

And busy they were at the 12th annual Sweetwater 
Rattlesnake Roundup. More than 8,000 of the reptiles 
were captured at the Jaycee-sponsored event during the 
second weekend of March. 

Some 150 hunters, garbed in dungarees or overalls, 
wearing high boots, and packing a snakebite kit in lieu 
of a gun (guns are not allowed), emerged on the land 
surrounding the West Texas town of almost 14,000 
residents to round up some of the most dangerous and 


Freedom is something rattlesnakes lose once they emerge : ; 
from their winter home. A hunter uses a long metal pole (grab) most poisonous snakes in the state—the western 
to grasp the snake and hoist him into a nearby container. diamondback rattlesnake. 


Spreading across Nolan and Fisher counties, the 
snake buffs left no stones unturned in their search. 
Farmers and ranchers in the area were more than 
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A team effort is needed to measure and weigh the rattlers once they 
are brought in from the field for judging. 


Hey, what’s for supper? We got rattlesnake steak all crisp and brown, 
potato chips to pass around. Ice cold cola to 
quench the thirst, and tums for the tummy when it begins to hurt. 


Once the rattlers have been weighed and milked of their poisonous 
venom, they are placed in this open pit 
at the Coliseum for viewing by the public. 


Rattlesnake Roundup 


willing to let the participants hunt on their land. 

“They are more than welcome on my land,” said one 
farmer. “I would rather have them (snakes) caught in 
their dens than have to kill them one by one on the 
range this summer. You really have to watch your step 
during summer months because rattlers are usually 
spread out everywhere.” 

Rattlesnakes, having no insulating fat or fur, stay 
secluded in their dens (rocky ridges or deep crevices) 
until warm weather. Cool weather usually restricts their 
travels, but occasionally during a warm day in early 
spring the snakes will come up to sun. 

Although snakes lose some of their famous striking 
speed during cool weather, hunters take no chances. 
Nobody wants to get bit. The bite is painful and could 
cause death.* 

“Finding a den of snakes is like finding a school of 
fish,” says Glenn Wortham, 1970 rattlesnake roundup 
president. “The den isn’t hard to find, but uncovering 
one with something in it is another story.” 

The area is honeycombed with places that make good 
dens where snakes can hibernate during the winter. The 
most likely spot is in a cluster of rocks with deep 
fissures leading under the rocks. Gullies and washes 
with cracks in the side also make ideal winter 
hibernating spots. 

One of the most challenging parts of the hunt is 
getting the snakes out of the den. Gasoline fumes and 
a lot of patience is all it takes. Almost any type of 
gasoline will do, but, like fishermen, snake hunters have 
their own ideas as to which is the best and some even 
have special mixtures. One Oklahoma hunter has always 
used Phillips 66 regular. 

“It has always worked the best for me and I’ve 
tried them all,” he said. 

Some hunters prefer high octane and others don’t 
care. They just depend on their sporting luck to rouse 
the rattlers. Regardless of the brand, care must be taken 
so that the snake doesn’t come in contact with the 
liquid gasoline. 

“Tf this happens, it could kill the snake before he 
gets out of his den,” says Wortham. 


*4 summary of snakebite cases in the United States over a 
10-year period shows that more people died from bites of this 
species than from bites of any other North American snake. 
There are several reasons why this snake is responsible for so 
many bites and such a high number of deaths. Chief among 
these is its large size. It ranks as one of the two largest 


- poisonous snakes in the country, being second only to the 


eight-foot eastern diamondback rattlesnake. 


To saturate the caves with fumes, hunters use a 
normal garden sprayer filled with gas and long copper 
tubing for a hose. The tip of the tube is slightly bent 
so that a fine gasoline mist can saturate the den. After 
spraying the den, hunters begin the often long vigil of 
waiting for the snakes to surface for air. 

“One can never be sure how long that will take or 
how many will come out when they do,” commented 
Wortham. “I remember a hunt several years ago where 
we sprayed a den until I thought it would blow up. The 
first day two snakes came out and when we worked 
the den the next day, we found two more. 

“On another hunt we sprayed a den and within two 
hours we had collected almost 80 rattlers. You can 
never tell,” he said. 

When the snakes begin emerging from their winter 
home, hunters use “grabs” or snake irons (something 
similar to a bent golf club) to secure the varmints and 
hoist them into the nearest container. 

Adult snakes generally range from three and a half 
to four and a half feet long. The largest rattler caught 
this year was 74 inches, while the smallest was 
12% inches. 

Wortham cautioned that extreme care must be taken 
when the snakes exit from their homes. 

“They usually are mad and can exit from a hole the 
hunter hasn’t found.” (He could even be standing on 
top of one and not know it.) 

Once extracted, the snakes are taken to the Nolan 
County Coliseum. There they are weighed and the 
venom is milked through the hypodermic-like fangs 
from the glands in each cheek. The venom has a 
variety of medical uses such as snakebite antivenin, 
blood coagulating drugs, and medicine to test for mental 
retardation in infants. Practically all parts of the snake 
are used. Skins, rattlers, and mounted heads are sold 
as souvenirs, and the meat is deep fried and sold as 
rattlesnake steak to the large crowd of curious 
spectators. 

During the 12 years of the hunt, more than 50,329 
rattlesnakes have been captured for a total of 49,538 
pounds. 

A Sweetwater rancher noted that in years previous 
to the snake hunt, the varmints had caused a lot of 
deaths to livestock in the area, not to mention biting or 
scaring the heck out of residents and unsuspecting 
tourists. 

“T think the roundup has eliminated a lot of the 
snakes,” he said. “‘I can remember when the rattlers 
were as plentiful around here as mosquitos are in East 
Texas. 

Jaycee S. Y. Bowlin reminisced that five years ago 
you could walk through the hills around Sweetwater 
and kill snakes all day. 


Rattlesnake Roundup 


“They are still out there,” he said, “but not so 
concentrated.” 

Concerning snake overpopulation and roundups, a 
Texas Parks and Wildlife official notes that it appears 
most species of the snakes native to the state have 
maintained their population levels in recent years 
despite highly publicized rattlesnake roundups and 
other efforts to exterminate the reptiles. 

“If these roundups were effective in controlling snake 
populations, there probably would be no recurrence 
of the species in those areas after the first two or three 
events,” he said. 

Indiscriminate killing of snakes tends to upset the 
balance of nature and gives the snake’s natural foods 
such as mice and rats an opportunity to overpopulate, 
he said. 

There’s definitely not an imbalance of nature in 
Sweetwater despite the large number of snakes caught. 
There are still plenty of snakes around and snake 
experts from the area say there always will be. 

“They grow like weeds out here,” said one farmer. 

For those attending the three-day roundup who don’t 
fancy snake hunting, there is an array of related activi- 
ties that makes Sweetwater buzz with excitement. 

The first day of the rattling clash is concluded with 
a colorful beauty pageant to select a Miss Rattlesnake 
Queen to reign over the weekend festivities. This year, 
18-year-old Lana McWilliams of Sweetwater was 
selected from a field of 30 contestants to reign over 
the roundup. 

Saturday and Sunday the hunters are out in full force 
and competition is at its peak. Curious spectators and 
tourists crowd into the Nolan County Coliseum to get 
a birds-eye view of the chill-bringing snakes, educa- 
tional exhibits, and maybe, if the hunger drive is strong 
enough, sink their teeth into a mouth-watering piece 
of rattlesnake steak. 

Children and adults stare with awe at the long and 
short, groggy and alert rattlesnakes gnarled together in 
the large pits. They lean over as far as good judgment 
will permit for a closer view of the rattlers. 

“Where did all those snakes come from’? asked a 
wide-eyed tourist. “I’ve never seen so many in all my 
lites 

“TI wouldn’t touch one with a 10-foot pole myself,” 
replied a woman. “I even feel uneasy just standing here 
looking at them.” 

The roundup isn’t unique, but it is the world’s largest 
and certainly Texas’ most unique sport. One hunter 
seemed to speak for all when he said, “It’s just a great 
way to get away from it all and have fun.” 


Mikes poisonous rattlesnakes could hardly be 
compared to milking contented cows, but to 
Pat Burchfield of Columbus, Ohio, it is about the 
same, if “you don’t make any mistakes.” 

Burchfield, who emcees the world’s largest rattle- 
snake hunt in Sweetwater and milks the deadly venom 
from the snakes when they are brought in from the 
field, says, “There is nothing difficult about milking 
snakes as long as you are cautious and gentle.” 

In extracting venom from rattlesnakes at roundups 
in Sweetwater, Big Spring, and Menard, he has 
handled more than 100,000 poisonous snakes in 
10-years. 

“Snakes are almost human in some respects,” says 
Burchfield. “Each has its own personality, but they 
are all temperamental.” After working with them for 
a while, he says you can almost predict what a snake 
will do in a certain situation. 

But, he admits there are a few who have surprised 
him and one that gave him a real scare. He has had 
three close calls with snakebites, one was serious. “I 
was out for almost two weeks about six months ago 
after a rattler bit my left leg,” he recalled. “It was a 
painful experience.” 

This year at the Rattlesnake Roundup, a rattler bit 
Burchfield on the ring finger of his left hand. 
Fortunately, the snake’s fangs tore the skin and all 
the venom washed out of the bite. 

Recalling another snakebite, Burchfield says one 
of the most alarming incidents was when a Pakistan 
Cobra grabbed his thumb. “I thought I had reached 
the end of my road,” he said. “Pakistan Cobras are 
one of the most poisonous snakes in the world.” 

Again the snake’s fangs tore the skin sufficiently 
enough that most of the venom washed out of the 
wound. 

“I guess this hasn’t been my lucky year,” he said. 

“T’m not proud of my bites. It’s just one 
of those freak accidents. Even an electrician gets 
shocked every now and then.” 

Handling snakes isn’t new to Burchfield. His 
interest dates back many years. In fact, he can still 


Pat Burchfield... 
‘“«..snakes are temperamental.” 
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recall capture of his first rattlesnake in Ross County, 
Ohio, when he was a boy. 

While attending high school, he worked as a 
volunteer with the Columbus Zoo, and after gradua- 
tion he accepted work in the reptile house of the zoo. 

In 1965 he entered the army and continued his 
work with snakes. During his three-year tour-of-duty 
he served as curator of the Research Serpentarium at 
Fort Knox, Kentucky. His work included the venom 
extraction and research with venom from some of the 
deadliest snakes in the world. Most of the specimens 
maintained for research were captured by Burchfield 
during several trips to Central America and to 
Southeast Asia. The Ferdelance, Bushmaster, and 
South American Rattlesnake were among the 
specimens he personally captured. 

In December 1967 Burchfield returned to the zoo 
as head keeper of the reptile house. Presently, he is 
manager of the Lane Pet Center at the zoo. 

The snake expert said Sweetwater and the Rattle- 
snake Roundup are very important. 

‘We obtain the necessary venom to aid medical 
research and develop snakebite antivenin here,” 
he said. 

Last year more than a quart of the venom was 
obtained from some 3,000 snakes captured at the 
roundup. “We can only get a few drops from each 
snake,” said Burchfield. After extraction, the venom 
is freeze-dried in a lyophilizer (like coffee) and sold 
for $30 a gram. 

“The roundup also gives us a chance to demon- 
strate the snakes and show people their character- 
istics,” he commented. 

Burchfield takes a portable unit he calls the 
Serpent Safari to roundups he attends. Included in 
the display are poisonous snakes and nonpoisonous 
snakes with detailed description of their habits. 

Burchfield said there is always a need for 
researchers in this field, and commented he is always 
willing to show someone how to milk snakes. “So far 
I haven’t had too many anxious people seeking my 
help though,” he said witha smile. 


By GEORGE FINLEY 


Mr. Finley worked for the Highway Department from 1927 
until 1950, when he retired in Austin as maintenance engineer. 
He also served as district engineer in Alpine, Pecos, and Corpus 
Christi. Mr. Finley’s articles have appeared in past issues. 


ost towns began life with one store, but Colorado 

H4City, Texas, started off with two. The main north- 
south and east-west roads crossed in Colorado City. At 
the intersection one store faced west and the other, east. 
Both were general stores. They carried most everything 
needed by the farmer from the cradle to the grave—or 
from “safety pins to coffins.” 

One day the clerk in the dry goods department of 
one of the stores saw a stranger enter the store. The 
clerk went forward, and the stranger said he wished to 
purchase a ministerial garment. The clerk connected 
“ministerial” with the ministry, but was not certain 
about the garment. The clerk was a bright young fellow, 
so he took a chance. He decided the gentleman was a 
preacher and that he wanted a preacher’s coat. 

The clerk knew his store did not have a ministerial 
garment nor a preacher’s coat, but that the store across 
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the road did. He told the gentleman to have a seat by 
the fire, that they had not unpacked the ministerial 
garments this season, and that he would now do so. 
When he reached the back of the store, the clerk kept 
going. He dodged through and around several farmers’ 
wagons and entered the other store by the back door. 

He called to the clerk, ““Give me that preacher’s coat 
you have, for I think I can sell it for you.” This clerk 
knew exactly where the coat was packed. The clerk put 


the coat under his arm, again dodged through and 
around the farmers’ wagons, and entered the back door 
of his store. He spread the coat out on a table near the 
mirrors, then went forward to tell the minister he could 
come back and try on the coat. The clerk said, “It is a 
large garment, but you are a large man. You have 
broad shoulders and you must be six feet in height.” 

“Six feet one and a half,” replied the minister. He 
added the one half with the same emphasis a small boy 
uses when he is a little over five years old and is speak- 
ing of his age. 

The garment fit the minister as if it had been made 
for him—not a wrinkle between the shoulders and the 
collar was perfect. The minister went over every seam 
with the proverbial “fine-tooth comb.” He examined 
every buttonhole and also the buttons to see if they 
were securely fastened. The clerk called attention to 
the lining, which was a beautiful color and material, 
and to the length of the coat, stating that according to 
the latest fashion it was just right—about six inches 
below the knee. The clerk felt confident that he had the 
sale made, but suddenly the minister pulled off the coat 
and said, “I believe I’ll go over to the other store and 
see what they have in the way of ministerial garments.” 

When the minister went out the front door, the clerk, 
with the coat under his arm, went out the back door. 
Again he dodged through and around the farmers’ 
wagons. It had rained the previous day and the road 
was a little muddy. The minister slowly picked his way 
across the road so he would get no mud on his freshly 
shined shoes. Before the minister reached the front door 
the clerk had entered the back door. He told the clerk 
of the second store that the minister was on the way 
there, so here was the coat to show him. 

That clerk went forward to meet the minister who 
said he was looking for a ministerial garment. By now 
this clerk was fully aware of what was meant by a min- 


isterial garment. He told the minister they had a gar- 
ment packed away in a box and that it would take a 
few moments to locate. He wanted time to look over 
the coat and see that no fresh mud was on it! He then 
arranged the coat neatly on a table, went back to the 
minister and invited him to try it on. He did so, and the 
coat fit perfectly—just as it had at the other store. 

The minister again went over every seam with that 
“fine-tooth comb,” again examined the buttonholes and 
the buttons. The clerk called his attention to the perfect 
length. The minister struck several poses in front of the 
mirrors, gave his body a sharp twist which caused the 
coat to flare open and show the beautiful lining. The 
clerk knew he had the sale made, when suddenly the 
minister took off the coat and said, “The other store has 
a garment quite similar to this one, and I believe I like 
the other one better. The color seemed a little softer.” 
He then started to the other store. 

Now it was this clerk’s time to put the coat under his 
arm, run out the door, dodge around the farmers’ wag- 
ons, go into the back door of the other store, call to the 
clerk, and say, “That preacher is coming back over here, 
so you try him again.” 

When the minister came in the front door, he came 
to where the clerk was folding the coat on the table and 
said, “The other store had a garment quite similar to 
this one, but I believe I like this one better because the 
color is a little softer. If you will wrap it up, I will 
purchase it.’ The clerk carefully folded the garment and 
placed it in a tissue-lined box. The minister paid the 
clerk, took his box, and went out the front door. 

The clerk took the money over to the other store and 
found the owner in his office. The owner called in his 
clerk and told the two that they should be complimented 
on making the sale. He told them that he figured he had 
made about $20, that he was glad to get back the cost 
of the garment, and that he wished to present a $10 bill 
to each clerk. 

“While you are both here, I want to say something 
about your future. My advice is that both of you quit 
your present jobs because you are too good salesmen to 
be working in this one-horse town; then go to Chicago 
and work for the Sears-Roebuck Company. If you work 
for that company as hard and diligently as you have for 
me in making the sale of this preacher co—I mean 
ministerial garment—in a few years you should own 
the whole shebang, lock, stock, and barrel.” 

I could end this story by saying that both took the 
owner’s advice and went to Chicago where one became 
known as Mr. Sears and the other Mr. Roebuck, but 
that is not the truth. The truth of the matter is that one 
of the clerks worked at the crossroads store until he 
was an old man. The other clerk halfway took the 
storekeeper’s advice. At least he quit his job. But he 
returned to his first love—the job of a Texas cowboy. 
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THD Insurance Program--A Milestone 


Employee response to the Texas 
Highway Department group insur- 
ance program has been overwhelm- 
ing. The plan, which went into effect 
April 1, represents a milestone be- 
cause the Department is paying one 
half of the premiums. 

In announcing the program on 
February 27, State Highway Engi- 
neer J. C. Dingwall said, “The pro- 
gram ...constitutes a step forward 
in our continued efforts to provide 
working conditions, salaries, and 
other benefits commensurate with 
industry and the business world. 
The program represents a consider- 
able savings for employees and is 
indicative of the Commission’s con- 
cern for employee welfare.” 

By March 20, the end of the first 
official enrollment period, 17,048 
Out Forel S22 7 Core 93s5mpercent) 
full-time Austin and district em- 
ployees had signed up for the plan. 
Nonparticipants usually had spouses 
covered under similar programs. 

Employees will have another 
chance to enroll in the program in 
July. New employees must enroll 
within 30 days of employment. 

Dingwall said he was “very 
pleased that the Highway Commis- 
sion has authorized us to enter into 
a contract with Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield of Texas for a program that 
will consist of medical and hospi- 
talization coverage for employees 
and dependents, life insurance in the 
amount of $4,000, salary continu- 
ance for employees, and accidental 
death and dismemberment coverage 
for employees and dependents.” 

Employees had the option of pur- 
chasing additional life insurance for 
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a nominal fee at their own expense. 

Last year the state legislature ap- 
proved a bill allowing state agencies 
to pay up to 100 percent of the 
insurance premiums for their em- 
ployees. Three agencies, including 
the Highway Department, found 
money to pay at least a portion of 
employee premiums. 

Once legislative approval was ob- 
tained, a committee was appointed 
by the Department administration 
to consider various proposals. P. C. 
Goode of Administration was named 
chairman of the committee, which 
consisted of Division Heads Drew 
DeBerry and C. G. Curtis, District 
Engineer Joe Hanover, Wayne Hen- 
neberger of Bridge Division, and 
Phil Wilson of Highway Design 
Division. 

After seven months of study, the 
committee reported its findings. The 
administration and Texas Highway 
Commission — Chairman Dewitt 
Greer and Members Garrett Morris 
and Herbert C. Petry Jr. — were 
anxious to get the program into ef- 
fect as soon as possible. In fact, it 
was activated on April 1 with only 
a two-week enrollment period. 

‘“‘We adopted an ambitious sched- 
ule,” said J. C. Dingwall, “but we 


made it because of the full coopera- 


tion of the employees and officials 
of Blue Cross-Blue Shield.” 

To spread the word about the 
program, about 150 delegates from 
the districts and Austin offices were 
brought together at a day-long 
meeting held March 10 in the big 
hearing room. Three Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield officials, W. R. Lang- 
ston of Dallas and Roy Lutz and Ed 


Baxter of Austin, were present to 
answer questions. ; 

“They were pleased that so many 
questions were asked,” says Goode. 
‘“‘We were all surprised that so many 
questions concerned pregnancy. One 
man said, ‘I know my wife isn’t 
pregnant now, but if she gets preg- 
nant by April 1, what should I do?’ 
Needless to say, his question went 
unanswered.” 

Some shook their heads as they 
left the meeting, wondering how 
they could possibly sign up employ- 
ees by March 20, but they did it. 

District 8 (Abilene) completed 
enrollment and called Goode in 48 
hours with 95.4 percent participa- 
tion. 

“Tremendous!” said Goode. “We 
expected 85 percent enrollment, but 
we went above it. The greater the 
participation, the better the pro- 
gram. It can be improved and, in 
time, it will be to meet future needs. 
Medical costs don’t stand still.” 

Looking back over the past 
months of reading fine print until 
midnight and studying proposals, 
Goode says, “It was a tremendous 
experience. I enjoyed the assign- 
ment and appreciated the confidence 
placed in me as chairman. The 
committee learned a lot — the hard 
way. We spent many long hours on 
it, but we feel we came up with a 
good program. We are extraordinar- 
ily pleased with the reception from 
the employees.” 

Committee member Phil Wilson 
enjoyed the assignment also. 

“All of us felt it was an honor, not 
just a job, to serve on the committee, 
to do something worthwhile for the 
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IT’S OFFICIAL — State Highway Engineer 
J. C. Dingwall signs the group insurance 
contract while P. C. Goode and two Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield officials, W. R. Lang- 
ston and Roy Lutz, watch. 


THE COMMITTEE — Phil Wilson, Wayne 
Henneberger, P. C. Goode (chairman), C. 
G. Curtis and Joe Hanover. Drew DeBerry 
_missed the picture session. 


By MARJIE MUGNO 
Travel and Information Division 


employees and the Department.” 

Wilson said salary continuance — 
“a form of security for the employee 
and his family” — is one of the most 
attractive provisions. 

“This is a 100 percent benefit 
provision, because it would cost 
much more for each employee to 
purchase this on his own. I, person- 
ally, have been considering some- 
thing like this for the past five years, 
but have kept backing off because 
of the added cost. Now it’s part of 
the basic plan.” 

The plan — and the work of the 
committee — has won applause 
throughout the state. 

Says John Nations, Equipment 
and Procurement Division director: 
“Tve had a lot of experience with 
group insurance policies, but this 
one is by far the best I’ve ever seen. 
You just can’t say too much for it 
—or for the people who helped 
formulate the plan. I think the ad- 
ministration and the Commission 
have been wonderful to share the 
expense with us, and I’m sure all 
employees appreciate it. 

“We had a group policy once be- 
fore, but without any official sanc- 
tion. This was before TPEA was 
organized. We started it here in the 
Austin office in the 30’s and it lasted 
until after the war. News about it 
spread by letter, telephone, and 
word of mouth, and pretty soon we 
had most of the people in the dis- 
tricts signed up.” 

Hubert Henry, engineer-director, 
Automation Division: “It is unbe- 
lievable how many hours the com- 
mittee put in studying proposals to 
become knowledgeable enough to 


choose the best one. They did a 
magnificent job.” 

Raymond Stotzer, District 21 
engineer :“‘Our employees are enthusi- 
astic about the program and grateful 
to the Highway Department for pro- 
viding such coverage. I am convinc- 
ed that morale will be higher now.” 

Henry Baker Jr. of Childress, one 
of District 25’s representatives at 
the March 10 meeting: “The pro- 
gram was well received. We didn’t 
have much of a selling job once the 
employees realized we were getting 
more hospitalization coverage at 
less cost and the same amount or 
more life insurance—and at a 
nominal fee. Result: 98.8 percent 
participation. Our foremen and res- 
ident engineers sent us back the 
applications within a few days.” 

“Everybody was elated over the 
plan. It was just like getting a 
raise,” said W. C. Dickinson of At- 
lanta, one of three men District 19 
sent to the Austin meeting. “Some 
wondered if we could meet the nec- 
essary 75 percent, but it was never 
in question once employees under- 
stood the provisions. We got 97- 


. plus percent.” 


“We had nine calendar days to 
contact 575 people and we made it 
with 93.3 percent participation,” 
says Marvin Gillespie, District 6. 
“State participation in premium 
payment was the biggest selling 
point. Employees were happy about 
the company selected, too.” 

Perhaps the widespread jubilation 
about the new group insurance pro- 
gram is best summed up by Julard 
Starghill of Motor Vehicle Division’s 
understated, “I think it’s all right!” & 
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Why (Cough, Gag) 
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ould cigarettes be going the way of snuff, a has- 
Ge habit? 

Ridiculous, the loyal smoker says with a choke, as 
he takes a shallow puff on his air-trapped, charcoal- 
activated, filtered, mentholated and reduced-in-tar-and- 
nicotine weed. Still... this is a cigarette? It ain’t what 
it used to be. 

How come? Why the staggering number of new 
brands that feature everything but that old tobacco 
flavor? There are a number of reasons. 

They’re called cancer, emphysema, heart disease, 
and early death. 

It comes down to the hard fact that tar and nicotine 
give a cigarette its flavor — and it’s tar and nicotine 
that make a man’s lungs look like a clogged sewer, and 
function just about as efficiently. 

According to thousands of doctors and the Surgeon 
General’s report on cigarettes, smoking wreaks several 
kinds of havoc in the body. 

Smoking raises the odds in favor of lung cancer. 

Smoking causes a progressive breakdown of lung 
tissue. This is called emphysema, and is characterized 
by racking coughs, wheezing, and shortness of breath. 
Eventually the lungs can’t absorb enough oxygen to 
keep the body alive. 

Smoking forces the heart to pump more blood 
through the lungs in order to replenish the oxygen 
supply. It constricts the arteries, forcing the heart to 
strain even harder as it pumps. 

And as these facts become widely known, people stop 
smoking. Per capita consumption dropped from 210 to 
205 packs in 1968 alone, despite a rising population. 

What happens to the heavy smoker who decides in 
favor of a short, happy life? Well, a man who smokes 
more than a pack a day has a 20 times greater chance 
than a nonsmoker has of being told by his doctor that 
he has lung cancer. 

A male smoker between the ages of 45 and 55 has 
a three times higher death rate from heart attacks than 
does his nonsmoking neighbor. 

Regular smokers die an average of six-and-a-half 
years earlier than nonsmokers. 

And a heavy smoker’s chance of living to see his 
65th birthday is 50 percent less than a nonsmoker. 

But all this, the battle-worn smoker thinks, won’t 


happen to him. Maybe he’s slowed down a little, panting 
after that long haul up the stairs. Maybe he’s even 
picked up a slight cough. And that morning mouth... 

Still, he says to himself, this is nothing any smoker 
can’t learn to live with. 

And he’s right. Yet he may find himself in a dwin- 
dling minority. The U.S. Public Health Service foresees 
the day when smoking will be a habit primarily of the 
middle aged and elderly. “My guess,” says a spokesman, 
“is that smokers will drop to one third of the population 
in 10 years. There should be some interesting medical 
histories in that crowd.” 

In the light of all the gruesome evidence, why do 
people smoke in the first place? The American Cancer 
Society says there are four major reasons. 

By habit: This smoker is hardly aware he’s got a 
cigarette in his mouth. Once he might have considered 
smoking a sign of status. Now it’s automatic. He smokes 
to feel good, or feel better, and feels neither. The 
habitual smoker who wants to quit must first become 
aware of when he’s smoking. Then reconsider before 
he lights another. 

For positive effect: Here smoking serves as a stimu- 
lant, to increase the pleasure of a party, for instance. 
Or as a relaxant, heightening enjoyment at the end of 
a meal. This smoker may enjoy handling the cigarette 
and watching the smoke more than actually smoking. 
If he really wants to quit, he can easily find a substitute. 

For negative effect: This is sedative smoking, using 
the habit to reduce feelings of discomfort. This smoker 
quits often, when things are going well, but when ten- 
sion mounts and he’s under pressure, he reaches for a 
cigarette. He’ll need a strong substitute to quit. 

Because of addiction: This smoker is always aware 
when he’s not smoking. His need and discomfort build 
up until another cigarette gives him temporary relief. 
Pleasure at smoking is real, but shortlived. And dis- 
comfort at not smoking is continual. For him, tapering 
off doesn’t seem to work. His best bet is to quit cold, 
knowing once he’s quit he won’t be likely to go back. 

And though smoking may be a habit that’s hard to 
break, it can be done. There are few more tragic ends 
to life than lying full of tubes and sedatives on a hos- 
pital bed — and realizing that a few less cigarettes 
might have meant a few more years. MH 


Quit Smoking? ............. 
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Highway Building Architects Chosen 


Two architectural firms have been named 
and basic design features have been estab- 
lished in the latest move toward construc- 
tion of the proposed new state highway 
building in Austin. 

Architectural firms of Page-Southerland- 
Page and Brooks, Barr, Graeber, and White 
were selected from approximately 25 archi- 
tectural firms and five engineering firms to 
participate in the joint venture. 

A building committee, consisting of 
architects and engineers from the Highway 
Department recommended the two Austin- 
based firms from among six finalists. The 
committee interviewed representatives of all 
firms who expressed an interest in the proj- 
ect. 

The committee consulted with Governor 
Preston Smith and with the State Building 
Commission to establish criteria for the new 
structure, which will form an important unit 
of the Capitol complex. 

Basic features of the building will in- 
clude: 

e An architectural treatment which will 
harmonize with the Governor’s Mansion, 
with the State Capitol, and other structures 
in the Capitol complex. 

e A structure to permit a clear view of 
and from the Governor’s Mansion toward 
the Capitol complex. 

e Retention of the Old Lundberg Bakery, 
an Austin landmark, as a part of the new 
structure. The first 30 feet from the front 
of the building on Congress Avenue will be 
retained intact. Interior of the remainder of 
the building, including the original bakery 
ovens, will be restored as a part of the new 


structure and will be used as a tourist in- 
formation center. 

e A main entrance fronting on 11th 
Street, facing the State Capitol. Other pedes- 
trian entrances will front on Colorado, Con- 
gress, and 10th Street. 

e A vehicle entrance fronting on 10th 
Street, on which traffic flows one way — 
west. 

e Height to conform with other buildings 
in close proximity to the capitol complex. 

Final design of the structure and mate- 
rials to be used will be a decision of the 
architects, subject to approval of the state. 
The building will include approximately 
700,000 square feet of floor space, with 
much of the structure to cover the entire 
block underground. 

Bob Hays, an architect in the buildings 
and real estate section of Maintenance Op- 
erations Division, said, “Three floors in the 
new building will equal the floor space of 
the entire old building.” 

An office tower will sit on the south side 
of the block and a recessed, terraced area — 
fully landscaped — will surround the build- 
ing. 

Hays commented that all efforts will be 
made to avoid “built-in obsolescence” in the 
building, scheduled for completion in 1973. 

Dewitt Greer, chairman of the Highway 
Commission, said “We believe we have 
selected two of the finest firms available for 
this project. The selection was based on 
professional competence and experience of 
the competing firms in building similar 
structures. Both Austin firms meet these 
criteria.” 


AWARDS 


(As of May 31, 1970) 
40 Years 


District 14 
Herman L. Watson, Maintenance Construction Supervisor Il 


District 19 
Robert E. Hatfield, Engineering Technician V 


District 22 
Cap V. Fellows, Maintenance Construction Supervisor | 


35 Years 


District 3 
Linden E. Milam, Engineering Technician IV 


District 5 

Joseph H. McGowen, Maintenance Foreman II 
District 9 

Asa R. Crabtree, Maintenance Technician II 
District 11 . 

Herman V. Harlan Jr., District Designing Engineer 


District 15 ; 
Charles L. Korbell, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


30 Years © 


Maintenance Operations Division 

Ben J. Lednicky, Landscape Architect | _ 

District 13 

August Bastian, Maintenance Technician II 

Herbert G. Nollkamper, Shop Foreman III 

August P. Orsak, Maintenance Technician II 

District 14 _ 
Reuben F. Wallendorf, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


District 17 
Harry F. Ahrens, Engineering Technician V 


25 Years 


Equipment and Procurement Division 

Norman L. Wilson, Procurement Specialist 
District 1 

Clifford B. Goodwin, Maintenance Technician | 
District 2 

John F. Harrison, Engineering Technician IV 
District 7 

Franklin Jordan, Senior Right of Way Engineer 
Lloyd W. Stewart, Engineering Technician V 
District 8 

Tommy N. Gorman, Maintenance Technician II 


District 10 
James N. Carter, Engineering Technician V 


District 11 

Joe M. King, Shop Foreman IV 

Olga T. Stern, Accounting Clerk III 

District 21 

Marin V. Alaniz, Maintenance Technician II 
Onofre Soliz, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 25 

Emil Brinkerhoff, Engineering Technician V 


RETIREMENTS 


Equipment and Procurement Division 

Gus T. Bunch, Engineering Technician Il 
Right of Way Division 

Walter B. Magness, Right of Way Attorney II! 


District 2 
Claude L. Agee, Maintenance Technician | 


District 3 

Felix York, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 5 

Cicero W. Vititow, Maintenance Technician II 
District 6 

Elva L. Polson, Maintenance Technician Il 
Walter L. Ray, Maintenance Technician II 
District 8 

Willard H. Shaw, District Designing Engineer 
District 9 


Wylie H. Compton, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
Sidney P. Holmes, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 


District 11 
Clyde D. Davis, Maintenance Technician II 
Willie E. Holt, Maintenance Technician I! 


District 12 

Adolph Barcak, Maintenance Technician II 
District 13 

Claude R. Smith, Maintenance Construction Supervisor I 
District 15 

Arthur P. Below, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 

Hazel A. Morrison, Maintenance Technician | 
District 19 

Careful Cloudy, Maintenance Technician II 
District 21 

George E. Sanford, Engineering Technician IV 
District 22 


Cap V. Fellows, Maintenance Construction Supervisor | 


District 25 
Cecil L. Blevins, Maintenance Technician Il 
William B. Ray, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
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Dynamics of Highway Loading 


ighway pavements and bridges of 
the future will have to be some 


of the strongest, most durable ever 
built, predicts Dr. Clyde Lee, director 
of the Center for Highway Research 
at The University of Texas. 

Dr. Lee cites increasing vehicle 
weight and size as the primary reason 
for stronger pavements and bridges, 
but he also says a steady growth of 
heavy wheel loads is another reason 
for concern. 

To aid engineers in developing bet- 
ter highways, Dr. Lee has developed a 
technique for measuring the dynamic 
force that a moving wheel exerts on 
highway pavement. The findings are 
part of a research project on the dy- 
namics of highway loading Dr. Lee has 
been conducting since 1967. 

Engineers have long known that 
wheels of moving vehicles apply mil- 
lions of dynamic wheel loads on high- 
way pavements. However, research on 
the subject was almost nil before the 
early 50’s. There was no reliable way 
of measuring and characterizing these 
rapidly varying loads so they could be 
used directly in structural design pro- 
cedures. 

Today highway systems are designed 
on the basis of static loads and static 
strength tests of materials. 

“A lack of precise understanding of 
the nature of moving wheel loads and 
how they interact with smooth and 
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rough surfaces at various speeds has 
always been a problem,” said Dr. Lee. 

“We've had to use traffic factors and 
impact factors to allow indirectly for 
the extra damaging effects on dynamic 
loads.” 

In a previous research study (“Port- 
able Scale Designed to Keep’em Roll- 
ing,’ Texas Highways, June 1965) 
electronic scales capable of sampling 
the weight of moving wheels traveling 
at speeds up to 70 miles per hour were 
developed. 

These scales (transducers, each 18 
by 53 inches) were developed to be 
placed flush with the road surface in 
each wheel path and measure the force 
applied to the road by moving vehicle 
tires. During test situations, a single 
weighing of each axle taken on a 
smooth, level road gave a good esti- 
mate of the static weight of the vehicle. 
(This system is now being used to 
study trends in truck traffic by Plan- 
ning Survey Division. ) 

But, structural designers needed to 
know how much the forces produced 
by a bouncing wheel varied from the 
static wheel load. A new research 
study geared to find the answer was 
started in 1967, as part of the co- 
operative highway research program 
with the Center for Highway Research. 

“We found that the transducers de- 
veloped for D-10 could be used to 
sample the dynamic wheel loads at 


several places along the roadway as 
different kinds of trucks passed over 
them at various speeds,” said Lee. 

At a test site on IH 35 south of 
Austin, 11 transducers were installed 
at selected locations in a 100-foot sec- 
tion of the outside northbound lane. 
Normal traffic passing over the special 
section was observed and experiments 
were made with trucks under controlled 
conditions. 

Five trucks, representative of vari- 
ous classes that make up most com- 
mercial traffic, were selected for use in 
the experiment. Each truck passed over 
the instrumented section of smooth 
pavement three times at speeds of 10, 
30, and 60 miles per hour and measure- 
ments of the dynamic wheel forces were . 
made. 

Then, rather than move the scales to 
a site where the pavement was rough, 
three artificial patterns of roughness 
were created in front of the test sec- 
tion by placing sheets of plywood up 
to %4-inch thick on the pavement 
surface. 

“Most pavements aren’t this rough,” 
said Lee, “but in some locations such 
as at railroad crossings and bridge ap- 
proaches, bumps of this size or even 
larger develop over a period of time 
and require maintenance.” 

“We found from these field experi- 
ments that pavement irregularities as 
little as one half-inch high could cause 
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dynamic wheel loads twice the static 
load,” he commented. Lee also noted 
that speed, gross load, tire pressure, 
suspension system, and other vehicle 
characteristics influence the relation- 
ship of dynamic to static load, along 
with the many different types of ve- 
hicles on the road. 


For studying the interactions of these 
various types of vehicles with the road- 
way, mathematical models of the ve- 
hicles were developed. Components of 
the vehicle were simulated by systems 
of masses, springs, and shock absorb- 
ers, and the computer was programmed 
to calculate the dynamic force each 
wheel produced when the vehicle 
passed over a certain road profile at a 


This instrumented section of roadway on IH 35 near Austin gave researchers an eelected «peed 
opportunity to observe the transducer and study dynamic wheel loads. E ‘ 


“Agreement between the forces pre- 
dicted by the model and those meas- 
ured in the field experiments gave us 
confidence that the models are valid,” 
asserted Lee. 


A five-axle tractor trailer truck, one of five used in a controlled experiment, is 
shown passing over the test section. Photographs by Clyde Lee 


“We can now use them to evaluate 
the effects of a wide range of vehicle 
characteristics and road profiles on dy- 
namic loads by simply running com- 
puter programs.” 


In the future, these findings will en- 
able engineers to predict the life ex- 
pectancy of a highway and when it 
will need repairing—and allow them to 
do a better job of designing and main- 
taining smooth highway surfaces. Mf 
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Transformer Transfer 


THE BIG MOVE —Workmen, assisted by two tow trucks not pic- 
tured, transfer the massive transformer to a waiting truck bed for 
movement to its installation site. 


MEDIAN CROSSOVER — Spanning the median and touching both 
the north and southbound lanes of IH 35E north of Carrollton, the 
125 foot truck and tractor slowly moves the transformer to its 
installation site. The rig, complete with 50 tires and weighing 
610,800 pounds, made the move in 39 minutes. 


Cooperation and advanced planning 
solved a big problem in Dallas recently 
when District 18 maintenance men, 
highway patrolmen, and contractors 
joined forces to move a 400,000-pound 
Texas Power and Light Company 
transformer across IH 35E north of 
Carrollton to a nearby substation. 

The height of the transformer (25 
feet) prevented its passage under grade 
separation structures and the load was 
brought in by rail. Hauling contractors 
planned to transfer it from the railroad 
car onto a trailer and move the object 
across the freeway lanes to the sub- 
station. 

“We insisted the load be moved 
early on a Sunday morning since traffic 
counts indicated those hours have the 
lowest daylight traffic volume,” said 
District Engineer John Keller. 

Several days prior to the move, the 
hauling contractor filled in the median 
and the separation between the south- 
bound freeway lanes and the west serv- 
ice road. Early Sunday morning Febru- 
ary 22, the move began. 

“Our maintenance forces handled 
the signing and coning and the con- 
tractor had ample police assistance to 
handle traffic,” commented Keller. 

From start of the move until the 
load left the highway right of way, a 
total of 39 minutes was involved. Traf- 
fic on the northbound lanes was stop- 
ped for nine minutes and traffic on the 
southbound was stopped for six min- 
utes. 

“We have been unable to discern 
any damage to our pavement as a re- 
sult of this move,” said Keller. “The 
hauling contractor had excellent equip- 
ment and a highly competent crew — 
all went well.” 
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Shelby County Champion, reporting — 
Representative Steve Burgess of Nacog- 
doches and John Courtney of the US For- 
est Service went yesterday to Austin to 
request a $400,000 allocation from the 
State Highway Department. 

The funds would be used for the plan- 
ning stages of the Sabine River Road, a 
50-mile scenic drive from Huxley near 
Center to Newton County. 

Most of the drive would extend through 
national park lands. Burgess said that ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the project 
would be paid for by federal funds, with 
the other from the state. 


Dallas Morning News, reporting from 
Fort Worth—Mayor R. M. (Sharkey) Stovall 
called Thursday for the Legislature to re- 
bate part of the state gasoline tax to cit- 
ies, but a Fort Worth member of the Texas 
Highway Commission said he opposed the 
proposal. ... 

Garrett Morris, a Fort Worth lawyer who 
serves on the Highway Commission, said 
the rebates would result in some cities 
“frittering away’’ gasoline money. 

“I! cannot go along with Stovall’s pro- 
posal although | recognize the traffic needs 
of cities,’’ Morris said. ‘‘Instead of rebating 
part of the gasoline tax to cities, | would 
prefer to let the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment build more traffic arteries inside 
cities. ... 

“Since | have been on the Highway Com- 
mission, we have spent taxes which their 
motorists paid,’’ Morris said. ‘‘If the Legis- 
lature takes away part of the gasoline tax 
and turns it over to cities, we would ob- 
viously have less to spend and this could 


lead to a stretchout of our freeway pro- 


grams.” 


Dallas Times Herald, with an Austin 
dateline — The Highway Commission has 
turned down requests by the Texas Turn- 
pike Authority for permission to study two 
potential Dallas County turnpikes but 
voiced no objections to other proposed 
tollways, State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall said Monday. 

Turnpike Authority Chairman Dee Kelly 


of Fort Worth asked the commission Feb- 
ruary 24 for permission, under a new state 
law, to undertake studies of four new 
projects and to explore the possibilities of 
local turnpikes in Houston and San An- 
tonio. . 

Dingwall polled the commission mem- 
bers on Kelly’s request and replied Mon- 
day that ‘‘the Highway Commission in- 
structed me to advise you it has no ob- 
jections to exploratory studies on a mid- 
Texas Turnpike and a Fort Worth-Dallas 
Turnpike. The Highway Commission also 
asked that | advise you that the Highway 
Department will proceed under its usual 
policies and finance the Mountain Creek 
Lake Bridge and the connection between 
1H 35 and the Dallas-Fort Worth airport.”’ 

Dingwall said the Highway Department 
is ‘“‘pretty far along on its commitments’”’ 
on the two projects the commission de- 
cided to withhold from the turnpike au- 
thority. 

Advanced engineering on both projects 
has been authorized, and the department 
has allocated some right of way funds, he 
said. 


Perryton Herald, editorializing—Texas is 
fortunate to have such a splendid State 
Highway Department. You can drive in al- 
most any direction from Perryton these 
days and see evidence of continued con- 
struction and upgrading of highway facili- 
ties for the safety, comfort, and con- 
venience of the motoring public. 

We are getting a major construction job 
on US 83 between here and Canadian, and 
a major construction job is in the making 
on the highway between here and Booker. 
In fact, all along SH 15 east to the Okla- 
homa state line the road is widened, new 
bridges and culverts installed, and is in 
general a program of first class highway 
construction. 


Sulphur Springs News, stating—tThe city 
of Commerce has joined the Hopkins 
County Chamber of Commerce in its ef- 
fort to have State Highway 11 brought up 
to modern standards between the two 
cities. 


The route is heavily traveled by com- 
muting students at East Texas State Uni- 
versity and other motorists. 

Glenn Fry, supervising resident engineer 
for the Texas Highway Department, said 
the section of SH 11 was built in the late 
1920’s or early 1930's. It is slightly less 
than 20 feet wide and has no safety 
shoulders. Numerous hills and curves also 
present hazards. 


Temple Telegram, noting—Temple City 
Manager H. K. Dodgen announced at a 
City Commission meeting Thursday night 
that bids would be let on a $4 to $5 mil- 
lion highway construction project for the 
north side of town in less than two 
months. 

Bids will be let for major construction 
on IH 35 north of the city March 24. The 
project will take about two and one half 
years to complete. 


Del Rio News, claiming—State Repre- 
sentative Hilary B. Doran Jr. of Del Rio 
came up with the key suggestion today in 
the money hunt to implement the con- 
struction of the proposed National Park 
Service facilities in the Amistad Recrea- 


tion Area. 
Doran suggested to National Parks 
Services...that they author a letter to 


Governor Preston Smith, requesting his 
aid and the help of the Texas Highway 
Department and of other state agencies 
to expedite the building of ramps, access 
roads, and other facilities. 


Fort Worth Press, asserting—Fort Worth 
school officials today registered surprise at 
the disclosure that the proposed Southwest 
Freeway may take in the present site of 
the public school gym. ... 

“Nothing has been settled yet,’’ said 
Bob Brown, district design engineer with 
the Texas Highway Department. ‘‘But we 
have been authorized by the Highway 
Commission to make a corridor route 
study to see what general areas or corri- 
dors are available and would be best for 
the proposed freeway as related to environ- 
mental factors.” 
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Mamuk, 3,600 pounds of killer whale, enjoys showing off for visitors by playing ball with his nose. 


Once Upon a Whale 


By RICHARD PIERCE, Travel and Information Division 


call it Mamuk; seafarers and 
fishermen the world over call it the 
killer whale. Adults grow to a length 
of 30 feet and weigh 7,000 pounds. 
The streamlined torpedo with teeth, 
unmatched in ferocity, is the greatest 
carnivore on the globe. 

Melissa McClellan rides the thing! 

Melissa is five feet tall, weighs an 
even 100 pounds, and is streamlined 
the way pretty girls are supposed to be. 
She is chief mermaid at Sea-Arama 
Marineworld in Galveston. 

Killer whales are said to eat any- 
thing that moves. They can and do 
regularly attack their larger cousins — 
whales two or three times their size, 


Oz is its scientific name; Eskimos 
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and the outcome is never in doubt; the 
killers slaughter at will. Other whales 
live in fear of them. 

Orcas have been seen attacking 
huge gray whales near shore. In a 
frenzy the grays may try to fling them- 
selves on the beach. Those trapped in 
open water are often paralyzed with 
terror, turning belly up and motion- 
less. The orca forces open the mouth 
of the gray and tears out the tongue. 

Several times daily Melissa jumps in 
the huge tank with her Mamuk, climbs 
astride his broad glistening back, and 
with only a surcingle guides him 
through a show guaranteed to evoke 
gasps of amazement. Of course, Melis- 
sa’s Mamuk is still just a youngster — 


only 18 feet long and weighing 3,600 
pounds. 

Dangerous? “Not at all,” says 
Melissa with a smile. “Mamuk is very 
gentle and would probably never hurt 
me deliberately.” Riding a killer whale, 
she says, is just like riding a giant, wet 
innertube — jet propelled. But she ad- 
mitted there is some element of risk. 
“If I slipped off and got between Ma- 
muk and the tank wall, he might crush 
me without even realizing it.” 

The only real problem with Mamuk 
occurs during late summer when the 
water in his tank becomes uncomfort- 
ably warm. Insulated by layers of blub- 
ber and comfortable in arctic seas, 
Mamuk becomes irritable when the 


Petite Melissa McClellan rides Mamuk the killer whale in daily shows at Sea-Arama Marineworld. 
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tank heats up. What do you do with 
an irritable killer whale? “Leave him 
alone,” Melissa says seriously. 

Actually, riding Mamuk is only part 
of Melissa’s fishy duties at Sea-Arama 
Marineworld. The 18-year-old beauty 
heads a “school” of seven mermaids 
who frolic with more than 400 differ- 
ent species of sea life. Five times a 
day they don scuba gear and enter the 
world of sharks, sting rays, moray eels 
and giant sea turtles. 

While at ease with Mamuk, Melissa 
admits that the gracefully deadly 
sharks still scare her a little. 

“The ones fresh from the Gulf are 
the most unpredictable,” Melissa said. 
“They’re not used to the tank environ- 
ment, and you don’t know what to ex- 
pect from them.” 

Sea-Arama Marineworld is a multi- 
million dollar showcase featuring deni- 
zens of the deep in views that a life- 
time of seafaring could not match. 
Underwater portholes allow visitors to 
observe sea creatures far below the 
surface in natural settings. 

Three and-a-half hours of shows 
and attractions introduce visitors to 
trained porpoises and sea lions, comi- 
cally elegant penguins, precision 
water-ski performers, hard-hat divers, 
and the pretty mermaids. Shows are 
‘ presented throughout the year, and 
catch boats which cruise the Gulf of 
Mexico regularly bring in new speci- 
mens. 

Feeding time is always a spectacle. 
When divers enter the tanks with food, 
they are almost obscured in a mass of 
fins. Small, colorful reef fish dart in, 
snatch a morsel and back away. 
Groupers and sea bass move deliber- 
ately. Sharks often approach cau- 
tiously, then flash by snapping a whole 
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Five-foot, 100-pound Melissa heads a 
“‘school’’ of seven mermaids who accent 
the daily shows at Sea-Arama Marineworld 
in Galveston. 


(Bottom left) Begging for a snack, Mamuk 
“smiles’”’ for Melissa. 


Sea-Arama Marineworld in Galveston is the 
largest oceanarium between the east and 
west coasts. Among feature attractions 
are trained porpoises, sea lions, pretty 
mermaids and Mamuk, the killer whale. 


Once Upon a Whale 


fish from the diver’s fingers. 

Mamuk’s appetite is prodigious — 
not by the handful, but by the shovel- 
ful. He eats a hundred pounds of fish 
a day, a carefully selected variety to 
keep him in vigorous health. The great 
black-and-white beast has gained a 
thousand pounds since he came to live 
at Sea-Arama Marineworld. 

The Galveston complex is the largest 
oceanarium between the east and west 
coasts. Fresh seawater is pumped from 
offshore, filtered for clarity, and cir- 
culated in a variety of environmental 
and performance tanks. It is located on 


Seawall Boulevard southwest of down- 
town. 

Currently under construction is a 
new home for Mamuk. It will be a 
lagoon half as large as a football field, 
the world’s largest show area for a 
killer whale. With greater freedom of 
movement, it is hoped that Mamuk 
can be trained to pull water skiers. 

“Sometimes I can’t ride Mamuk be- 
cause he won’t let me,” says Melissa. 


“Maybe when he is put into his new 
show arena, he will be happy with all 
the room and allow me to ride him 
anytime I want.” @ 
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To and From Our Readers 


Researcher Elected to ARBA 

Clyde E. Lee, head of the Center 
for Highway Research, University of 
Texas, has been elected a director of 
the Educational Division of the Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association for a 
three-year term at their 68th annual 
convention in New York City. 

The ARBA is a national organiza- 
tion comprised of 5,700 members rep- 
resenting all segments of the highway 
and airport industries and includes gov- 
ernment officials at the federal, state, 
and local levels. 


We're No. 2, But We Try Harder 

One district supervisor took excep- 
tion to the article, “We’re No. 1, Too,” 
that appeared in the March issue of 
Texas Highways. He wrote Tom Tay- 
lor, director of Travel and Information 
Division, that he would like to see the 
facts and figures that show District 17 
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is “well ahead.” Taylor replied: 

“As you know, this was a gung ho 
operation conceived by the district to 
encourage more and better effort in all 
activities. Frankly, it paid off very well 
in esprit de corps throughout the dis- 
trict. 

“Although the story was included in 
Texas Highways with a tongue-in-cheek 
approach, we sure wouldn’t want to 
discourage any district from competing 
for the title. But like baby and beauty 
contests, we'd rather leave the judging 
to someone else. 

“Maybe your district would like to 
have a shot at it since—as the story 
says—the title was self-appointed.” 


‘Fun-Tier’ a Winner | 

A certificate of excellence has been 
awarded the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment for the film, “Texas, America’s 
Fun-Tier,” which was entered in the 
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1970 Sunset Travel Film Festival in 
Anaheim, California. 

The festival was co-sponsored by 
the Southern California sports, vaca- 
tion, and recreational vehicle show and 
Sunset magazine, a California travel 
publication. 


Another National Champion 

When Texas Highways ran a cen- 
ter spread of the UT tower in the Feb- 
ruary issue, one irate Aggie wrote that 
we should give equal “propaganda” 
space to the “Fightin’ Texas Aggies” 
because they were number one before 
the Longhorns. Evidently he did not 
read the article on the page preceding 
the color print. But Thomas Butler, a 
part-time permit clerk for the Depart- 
ment in Alice, read it and he under- 
stands. He writes: 

“I would like to point out that in 
this Centennial Year of Football our 
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united efforts of citizens. The winning 
cities were featured in an article in the 
March 10 issue of Look. No other 
state had three winners . . . When you 
visit the Governor’s Mansion, be sure 


_ great state brought more recognition to 
football than your article brought out. 
“As a senior engineering student at 
_ Texas A&I and a part time employee 
_ for the Highway Department, I would 
like to say that our state had not one | to ask for a copy of the new booklet 
but two National Championships in | entitled T he Governor's Mansion. The | 
this Hundredth Year of Football. | booklet is available only at the Man- 
“Since Texas A&I University, lo- | sion and only on request. Interior and 
cated in a in District 16, is not photographs for the booklet | 
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_ OFFICIAL BURGERMEISTER —— Raymond 
Stotzer, right, McAllen district engineer, 
accepts a proclamation from Jay Fields, 
left, and Ray Henry of McAllen Chamber _ 
of Commerce Greeters proclaiming him an 
| official burgermeister. The proclamation is 
| signed by Jack Ohrick, mayor of New 
_ Braunfels, where Stotzer lived before being 
transferred to the Valley. It was issued in 
| connection with the chamber sponsored 
“Deutsche Nacht’ (German Night) in Mc- 
| Allen. The event was held as part of Mc- 

_ Allen's International Spring Fiesta. 


/ reet, youd he | 42 years’ service with the Be ndat: 
magazine. The. col ‘eal ings — |. The court, wishing to acknowledge 
3 magazine to ae as well | attrac- shan; ( os | York's constant devotion to duty and 

ch the p are | 2 ards | cooperative endeavors to District 11, 
asked for the name change to show 
: that “Polk County appreciated a job 
well done.” 


Who Can Tell These payer 

This long-haired story from the Dis- 
trict 22 news letter: “One Saturday 
afternoon recently when Mr. Parsons 
(district engineer) was leaving the of- 

Jo, a fice, two small boys approached him 

| monthly ee of Trav d | York Scent Drive Bronoced | and asked if they could get their kite 
Information Division: Borger, Cue 0, —. The Polk County Commissioner’s | off the roof of the building. When they 
and El Paso are among 11 communi- | Court has asked the Highway Com- | started to leave, Mr. Parsons said, ‘You 
ies awarded the title of All American | mission for permission to rename FM | boys should be careful flying kites 
City in a national competition. Co- | 3126, often called Lake» Livingston | around these power lines.’ The smaller 
‘sponsored by the National Municipal | Scenic Road, to J. M. York Scenic | of the two said, ‘I’m not a boy, I’m a 
League and Look magazine, the awards | Drive in honor of the Lufkin istrict girl? © 
were conferred for outstanding civic | engineer. That's the way it goes, generation- 
chievements brought about by the York will retire this September after | gapwise. 
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~ OVER THE HIGHWAYS: 


@ On March 10 on US 70, traveling 
east from Durant, Oklahoma, to Ben- 
nington, there was a blue Rambler 
(with a Texas license plate) with 
two women in it. They were disposing 
of considerable litter every few feet. 
Some litter consisted of the usual type 
people collect in their cars — tissue 
paper, torn bits of letters, paper bags, 
etc. It appeared as if they were clean- 
ing out their car and letting the debris 
blow wherever it would. 

They just plain didn’t care for their 
country. It was sickening to see two 
women (who appeared to be elderly) 
do such a thing. My teenage nephew 
said, ‘Look at those women in front 
of us.” 

I wonder if you would write them a 
letter and shame them. I'll bet if you 
knew their family backgrounds, you 
would find all manner of dishonesty 
and irresponsibility in it. Thank you. 

Mrs. R. B. Miller 
Bennington, Oklahoma 


® Before leaving for our vacation in 
Texas, we wrote your department for 
some Texas travel information. We 
especially enjoyed the Texas Travel 
Handbook and the two travel trail fol- 
ders, Independence Trail and Tropical 
Trail, which we followed a great deal. 

We appreciate being able to visit 
places like the King Ranch and the 
Alamo without paying an admission 
charge. We also appreciate the free use 
of your telescope at the Aransas Wild- 
life Refuge. 

The very nice young lady at the 
Texas Tourist Bureau who obtained 
accommodations for us at Laredo was 
also very helpful. A very fine, pretty 
and efficient young lady to represent 
the State of Texas to a tourist. 
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May we now offer a little friendly 
criticism of Texas. 

The litter along many miles of the 
highways is very unbecoming. We 
were quite shocked to see a store- 
keeper on the street to the Interna- 
tional Bridge in Laredo carry his loose 
papers to the street and scatter them 
with all the litter already there. 

Just a little criticism for a great 
state. Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Wetter 

Medford Lakes, New Jersey 


@ May I say “Thanks” for all litera- 
ture received after my request. 

Your Texas Flowers is beautiful and 
Arizona better look to your Texas 
America’s Fun-Tier. It is colorful and 
quite descriptive, even tho’ your pho- 
tographer has missed the glorious riot 
of color of Lost Maples in Sabinal 
Canyon in the fall, one of the South’s 
unique nature showings. Trust this area 
will be one of your new State Parks 
ere long. 

Continued success from a Texan by 
choice for 30 years. 

D. E. Gilbert 
Tucson, Arizona 


® Just a short note to say how much 
my wife and I enjoyed our tour in 
Texas, due in great part to the exten- 
sive help given us by maps furnished 
by your Department. 

Unfortunately, I lost the card which 
was given me by the most courteous 
girls at the booth north of El Paso, 
but did want to write and thank you 
for your assistance. 

We entered Texas on IH 10 from 
Las Cruces, New Mexico, and drove 
almost 2,000 miles through Alpine, 
Del Rio, San Antonio, Brownsville, 
Corpus Christi, Galveston, Houston, 


Dallas, and left Texas on IH 30 via 
Texarkana. 

The trip was made most enjoyable 
by your Trail brochures, and my 
thanks for all the assistance. 

Kermit A. Slobb 
Chicago, Illinois 


@ I am watching the 6 p.m. news on 
WOAI (TV) and the report of a six 
car pileup caused by slick pavement 
this morning at the Brooklyn exit. 
Every time it rains or freezes, we have 
this same dangerous situation. This 
poses a question. Why can’t something 
be done as these roads are built to eli- 
minate or cut down on this slickness? 
It rained all night and all day Sunday 
so it couldn’t be caused from fresh oil. 

You are building a new expressway 
here. Are you doing anything to cor- 
rect this in the beginning? I sincerely 
hope so. 

Mrs. Gus L. Martin 
San Antonio 


@ On the night of February 17 the 
Furr Junior-Senior High School in 
Houston was burglarized. Among the 
lost articles was a number of class 
rings and other school jewelry. Work- 
men from your department found part 
of the missing jewelry on the side of 
the highway several miles from the 
school. The jewelry was turned in to 
Mr. James Gray, who contacted us, 
returned the jewelry, and then drove 


me to the place where it was found. — 


We plan to make a thorough search of 
the area in the hope of finding more 
stolen jewelry. 

May I express my appreciation to 
you, to Mr. Gray, and the Texas High- 
way Department for your courtesy and 
cooperation. May I request that a copy 
of this letter be placed in the file of 
Mr. Gray for he was most cooperative. 


Charles E. Poe 
Houston 


(Editor’s Note: 
maintenance construction supervisor 
II in District 12.) 


James Gray is a 
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‘Dean of Accountants Retires 


“Max Byrd was an outstanding employee and did a 
great deal to help improve accounting procedures and 
the working conditions of our employees,” says Dis- 
trict Engineer W. W. Potter of Tyler. 

Byrd, called dean of the chief accountants by Potter, 
retired on March 31, after devoting almost 34 years of 
“faithful and dedicated service” to the Highway De- 
partment. He had general supervision of all accounting 
and warehousing for District 10’s eight counties. For 
the past 23 years he was chief accountant. As such, 
he was in close contact with employees on insurance, 
retirement, and all personnel matters. 

“Max was continually trying to get better equipment 
or to improve working conditions of all District 10 em- 
ployees,” said Potter, “but he was especially interested 
in the maintenance forces. And sometimes they’re the 
‘forgotten men.’ He liked to make the rounds in the 
field and visit the men on the job.” 

Byrd has also been active in the Texas Public Em- 
ployees Association. He only missed one annual meet- 
ing. 

Reminiscing shortly after his retirement, Byrd said, 
“When I first started working in 1938, there was no 
vacation, no sick leave, no workmen’s compensation, 
no paid holidays, no group insurance, no fringe bene- 
fits. I think state employees are in good shape now. 
I’ve been preaching for years that state participation in 
an insurance program would be the best thing to help 
state employees and to attract new ones. 

“As I said at a meeting before I retired, we have 
reached the ultimate as far as good working conditions 
and it is about time somebody went to work,” he 
laughed, adding, “Of course, I could say that since I 
was retiring.” 


On his last day of work, Byrd was honored at a 
coffee and retirement party at the district office. Friends 
came from as far away as Dallas, Lufkin, Paris, and 
Austin. One of those present was George Brooks of 
Finance Division, a long-time friend who talked about 
Byrd’s capabilities, then added, “Max always looked 
like he stepped out of Esquire. He was the best dresser 
in the Department. In fact, everyone called him ‘the 
fashion plate.’ That was his trademark.” 

As parting mementos, Byrd was given a cowboy 
hat, a Polaroid camera, $150 cash, a pair of red silk 
shorts “from the girls in the office,” and a registered 
nine-month old white-faced heifer named Maxine. 


THE FASHION PLATE — Decked out in one of his retirement 
presents, a cowboy hat, dapper-dresser Max Byrd shares 
a happy moment with his son, John, and Chief Accountant 
Charles T. Currie of Lufkin. 
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The Manned Spacecraft Center for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration attracts thousands of tourists to 
the Texas Gulf Coast each year. Exhibits such as this replica 
of the lunar landing module and hundreds of other historic 
mementos of the space program are displayed at a Center 
museum Monday through Friday from noon to 3 p.m. and 
Sunday from 1 to 5 p.m. Located 13 miles south of Hous- 
ton, two miles off IH 45 on NASA 1 (FM 528), the test 
facility is becoming a vast new Space Age community. 
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